{ Also s the fr booklet, 
"LORAIN CITY'S EARLIEST HISTORY; A NEW LOOK 
AT THE OLD MYTHS, AND THE TRUTH' 
(updated and greatly expanded, '2022', 
for the Lorain County Bicentennial) .} 


[ This is a sub-section of the book, 
HISTORY OF LORAIN COUNTY, OHIO 
(1879; Williams Brothers) {annotated '2022"'} 


The main 'BLACK RIVER' section of that book, is predominantly 


about the entire TOWNSHIP (of which, "the village" was still 
merely a relatively small area, at that time (1879).] 


THE VILLAGE. [ page 213] 


Although the village of Lorain is of comparatively recent 
growth, its antecedent history dates back to an early period. 


About the year 1830, the mouth of Black river began to assume 
importance as a point for Lake shipping of grain, to the East. 
This was before the era of railroads and canals in Ohio; and the 
harbor of Black river became the outlet for the cereals of a 
large section of country --- the grain being hauled in wagons 
from as far away as Medina county. 
This of itself produced no little activity [[meaning, "produced a 
moderate amount of activity"]], and [as a result of that grain-trade,] 
the little settlement[*] known as Black River [[originally: "Mouth 
Of Black River"]] soon began to assume the semblance of a village. 
[[ *- misleading. (This was not merely a "settlement" by 1830. It was a "platted" 
village, beginning about the year 1822, according to property-deeds. )]] 


And, although "Charleston", (under which name the village 
was subsequently incorporated[**] ), is now chiefly remembered 
as only a [un-] happy illustration of the [in-] glorious uncertainty 
of land speculation --- an account of its "rise and fall" may 
properly have a place in the history of this township. 

[[ **- misleading. (Actually merely a very brief, failed effort to 'incorporate’.)]] 


The Ohio Railroad was surveyed in the year 1832[[error*]], 
the first attempt at railroad building ever made in the State, 
and the route as surveyed led through the village. 
[[ *- 1838 (not “1832”). Therefore, the '1838' Ohio Railroad project was 
not the impetus for these earlier speculations, because planning did 
not even begin on the Ohio R.R. project until about 4 years later.]] 


The following year, work was begun on the Ohio canal [[*]], 

whose terminus, it was confidently expected, would be at this 

point. [[ * - Obviously, the canal proposed, here, in 1834, was a different, 
later project than the "Ohio Canal” (officially authorized in 1822.)]] 


The expected early completion of these two great commercial 

enterprises gave a great impetus to the activity of the place, 

and especially as to the price of real estate. [[ No. (As stated above, 
the proposed r.r. occurred separately, and after this canal was canceled.)]] 


[[ Regarding the next statement: Although, in 1834, a newly 

revised survey-map was created and submitted for official filing -- 
however, there was already a previously existing true “town-plat”/ 
village-plat at this location, beginning as early as 1823 (according to 
the official PROPERTY-DEEDS for about a dozen village lots that 
were sold by John S. Reid, etc., between 1823 and 1834, here).]] 


A part of the [former] John S. Reid farm, at the mouth of the river, 
was surveyed and laid off into [additional] lots in 1834, by Edward 
Durand [the County-Surveyor]; and, soon afterward, land for a 
considerable distance around the Center was held as high as 
a thousand dollars an acre, while village lots were almost beyond 
reach. For some inscrutable reason the canal went to Cleveland, 
[[error. (Cleveland was never associated with this canal project)]], and, while 
this was felt as a loss, it was not of sufficient importance to chill 
the ardor of the people of Black River as to the future greatness 
of their village. With land adjacent to town at a thousand dollars 
per acre, and village lots beyond the possession of all of ordinary 
resources, its destiny was fixed [i.e. "supposedly assured"], and the 
failure to secure a Canal was a matter of minor importance; 
besides, the railroad was sure -- work upon which was afterwards, 
in 1837, actually begun. [[error. (The Ohio R.R., was proposed in 1838. Its 
construction finally began here circa-1841, but it ceased almost immediately).]] 


The mania for land speculation which had seized the citizens 
of Black River [ Village ] is thus described by a writer[*] then 
[ being an eyewitness] on the spot: 
[*- N.B. Gates; as quoted in the 'Elyria Republican' newsp.] 
""In early spring, 1836, [1835?] State Engineer Dodge, with his 
corps of assistants, came in from Coshocton, via. Wooster, 
surveying what was termed the Kilbuck and Black River Canal. 
As the engineers came down -- the real estate went up. 
About this time, Dr. Samuel Strong put in an appearance. 
His first purchase of real estate was some five acres of land 
from the farm of Conrad Reid, adjoining the village plat of 
Black River. [[repeat: “village plat of Black River”, (not “Charleston’).]] 
This was mapped out on paper, with streets, lanes, etc.; and sales 
commenced. Every person in Black River that could write, and 
had any leisure time, was set to writing out articles of agreement 
for the doctor and his purchasers. The five acres were soon 
exhausted, and the doctor bought six acres from the same farm, 
adjoining the five acres. All the Black River clerical force was 
again employed writing land contracts. About this time, the great 
patroon, H. C. Stevens, put in his appearance and gobbled up all 
that was left, that was for-sale. He purchased the residue of the 
Conrad Reid farm, entering into contract to pay for the same 
seventy-five thousand dollars. He also purchased of Quartus 
Gillmore a one-third interest in the original plat of Black River 
for a liberal sum. [[Note: apparently, and unfortunately, most later 
County property-maps do not acknowledge that there was ever “an 
original plat of Black River” (despite multiple old deed-records that 
still exist from that original “village plat of Black River”).]] 
We all dabbled in city lots more or less, and nearly everybody in 
"Black River’, (and a good many in Elyria), got rich — on paper. 
In a very short time, H. C. Stevens claimed to be worth half a 
million — in fact we were all rich[*]."" [ end-of-quote ] 
[[ * - again, meaning “rich - on paper”; (merely contractually).]] 


In 1835, the following were the principal business men of 
"Black River' [village]: 

William Jones, merchant; Gates & Green, general merchandise; 
Delos Phelon and O. Root, forwarding and commission merchants; 
Daniel T. Baldwin, farmer; Barna Meeker, proprietor of the old 
Reid House; A. T. Jones[*], blacksmith; E. Miller, shoemaker; 
Thomas Brown, tailor; W. E. Fitch, [barrel-]stave dealer; Quartus 
Gillmore, farmer and justice of the peace; Conrad Reid, postmaster. 

[[ *- Alvah T. Jones, (apparently unrelated to Wm. Jones and Capt. Augustus Jones).]] 


In 1836 [no; March, 1837] the village was honored by the [State] 
legislature with a corporation charter by the name of “Charleston”, 
and in the spring of 1837 the first and only charter election under 
that name was held. [[ Unverified. (No other documentation exists that a first 
election was truly ever even held.)]] We are unable to give the names of 
the officers chosen, who, for some unknown reason, never entered 
upon their official duties. [[Which, therefore, made that ‘charter’ 
null-and-void, regardless if the first election was ever held.]] 


The Ohio railroad scheme resulted in an ignominious failure. 
The funds of the company, never burdensome [i.e. "barely sufficient" ], 
gave out. An appeal to the legislature for aid was denied ---- and 
the city of Charleston[*] had to keep along [sustain itself] with 
its old wagon trade [grain shipping], the importance of which had 
almost been lost sight of in the excitement over the projected 
great enterprise of previous mention. [[* - misleading. 

(Its common name remained 'Black River' village. Merely a few investors 

referred to it by its new county-governmental name, “Charleston”. )]] 


Its [virtual] monopoly of the grain business for this section of 
the State continued, and Charleston ["Black River village"] kept 
growing [?*] until it reached a population of several hundred, 
with stores, grain warehouses, hotels, etc., and property was 
still held at a high figure[?]. [[*- Census records indicate that the village 
population did not actually increase substantially between 1840 and the 1850s.]] 


In 1851, its grain trade was seriously curtailed by the building 
[elsewhere] of the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati railroad. 
Then, for the first time, the village realized what it had lost, in 
the failure of the Ohio railroad scheme. 
In 1853 the Cleveland and Toledo road was begun. 
[However,] Unable to offer pecuniary inducements for a lake 
shore route, Charleston [*] saw in her adversity, Elyria, (merely 
eight miles distant -- with a railroad assured, wealth and many 
natural advantages --- starting off in a manner indicative of a 
prosperous future). [[*- misleading. (By the year 1850, even the investors 
had ceased publicly advocating the name “Charleston”, although the County 
continued to use it for property-descriptions. ]] 


Its fall is thus referred to, by Major Hammond, in the 
"Black River Commercial' | the village newspaper, published 
during the 1870s] : 

"It died without a struggle. Its hotels were practically closed; 
Its merchants departed; its warehouses were almost given away 
to farmers for barns and fences, and even its corporate org- 
anization was abandoned [*]; its name was blotted out by common 
consent -- and its memory placed in the category of western 
paper-city failures." [[*- but, actually the 'charter' had obviously been 

abandoned by the year 1838. (And the name “Charleston” seems to have 

been mostly “blotted out”, publicly, by the year 1845.) Therefore, that quote 
from Major Hammond, instead may have referred to the earlier failure. 

(Unfortunately, the full context of his original quote, is apparently lost. )]] 


Some of the owners of property were unwilling to thus 
ingloriously and ruinously end the struggle, begun under 
circumstances so favorable; and strenuous efforts were made 
to revive the place, notably by H. R. Penfield, who, at almost 
his own expense, had a survey made [about 1868] from Rocky 
river to Vermillion, through 'Black River' (as the place again[**] 
came to be called), for the proposed Cleveland, Port Clinton 
and Toledo railroad [incorp. 1868], but capitalists could not be 
induced to foster the scheme. S.[Simeon] O. Edison, (being 
also a large owner of land), established a charcoal furnace, 
and built a saw mill on the river nearly a mile from its mouth. 
The furnace afterwards burnt down. 


[[**- misleading. ( In truth, the common name, ' Black River' village, 
had never actually been discontinued, by many of its citizens. 
And, ' Black River' was the village's continuous maritime name. )]] 


It was not, however, until the commencement of the Lake Shore 
and Tuscarawas Valley railroad [incorp. March, 1871] that the place 
began to show signs of returning life. When the point was reached 
that the early completion of the road was no longer a matter of 
speculation, a remarkable revival of activity immediately began, 
and since that time the growth of the place has been steady and 
constant, until it now [1879] has, according to a recent school 
census, a population numbering fifteen hundred and forty-five. 


At the regular meeting of the county commissioners, in the latter 
part of January, 1874, that body unanimously granted to Black 
River [Village] a charter of incorporation, under the name of 
“Charleston” --- but the authorities at Washington refused to give 
the town a post-office with that name, as there was one or more 
of a similar name in the State; and on request of the citizens, 
"Lorain" was substituted. The first election of the re-incorporated 
village ["Lorain City"] was held the 6th of April, 1874 {{... etc.}} 


[[ Additional note, about that book's assertions on its separate 'bio' page 
for Conrad Reid. It states, there, that Conrad Reid "built many vessels", 
and that he was involved in that business "fifteen or sixteen years". 

But the maritime list of vessels built on the Black River, (on another page, 
there), does not mention Conrad Reid as being the head-builder of any 
vessel. So, apparently he was merely was an investor in those ships. 
And although that book denotes (on a different page) that Conrad was 
the first Mayor of the newly incorporated village of Lorain; but it doesn't 
mention that he “resigned” shortly afterward. (The "North Amherst" 
newspaper, that year, indicated that he had actually been impeached --- 
but it didn't state the reason for that impeachment.) 

(Also on his 'bio' page, is a typographical error: "Janesville", instead of 
Zanesville -- being the later residence of his grandparents.) ]] 


[[ The 'BLACK RIVER' Township section of that '1879' book, 
mentions that "Nathan Perry" Junior) was operating an "Indian 
trading-post" on the eastern side of the Black River, and "after 
a few years" moved to Cleveland. 
However, it failed to mention some very important additional facts: 
Shortly after Nathan Jr. had left here (in '1808', according to an 

'1896' History of Cleveland, by J.H. Kennedy), but, afterward, Mr., 
(and Mrs.), Nathan Perry SR. arrived here by '1810', and occupied 
that Perry property, until Sr.'s death here in Oct.1813, (as verified 
by memoirs of another early Cleveland resident, Julianna Long). 

(Note: the local-D.A.R. later attributed Nathan Sr. to have been a 

"Rev. War Soldier", but no known early ‘histories' which mention him, 

confirm it. So, perhaps a different man named "Nathan Perry" was 

the Rev. War Soldier. Cautious re-verification is recommended. )]] 


{ In 1927, William G. Wickens (at age 22) apparently utilized much 
of the information from that '1879' history, for his own version of 
"The Early Days of Lorain"; which resulted in the repetition of 
many of those above errors and misconceptions. Likewise, other 
20th-Century "historians" repeated many of those earlier errors. } 


That '1879' book also mentions an anecdote about John S. Reid's 

“attempt to overcharge” an overnight-guest in Reid's inn. But that 
anecdote, (about a common practice by innkeepers, at that time), 
obviously contains embellishments (likely initiated by the same doctor 
who was also mentioned, init). [A more trustworthy anecdote about 
“Squire” Reid, is presented in a book by British author, (Reverend) Daniel 
Griffiths (who was a circa-1832 visitor to “Mouth of Black River” village). 
(His book was titled 'TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE IN THE NEW SETTLEMENTS OF OHIO' --- 
mainly about his own observations of the typical religious-practices in the “Western Reserve’. )] 


Here is part of what Rev. Griffith's wrote about his visit to “Mouth of Black River” village: 

The father of the Settlement was Squire R_ [Reid**], who was one of the first settlers on this 
part of the Reserve. Two anecdotes of the old Squire [meaning "main land-owner"], who is now 
[recently] dead and gone, will give some idea of his character [meaning “religious character’). 

It was customary with him, when he killed a pig, to ask a 'blessing' upon it; and that 
blessing served till the whole pig was eaten. 

It is said, also, that a minister took up his lodging at the Squire's tavern one night --- and 
when he asked the Squire in the morning what he had to pay, the Squire told him that he 
[Reid] should not take any thing. 

"Why", said the minister, "although | am a minister, | have had no religious conversation 
with you — we have had no family prayer—". 
" That's the very reason", interrupted the Squire, " why I don't charge you anything." 

The influence which the first settlers have upon the future [religious] character of their 
townships, is strikingly exhibited at Mouth of __ [Black**] River. 

Squire R. had gradually gathered 'round him seventeen or eighteen families, all of the 
same description with himself, who regard religion as a necessary evil, and the ministry as 
[being merely] a trade. Frequently, on the Sabbath-morning, | saw people shooting, or 
[ice-] skating, or working, as | rode through. [**- Griffiths had redacted many of the names.] 


Incidentally, regarding John S. Reid's two strong motivations for originally 
‘platting’ his “Mouth of Black River” village, (beginning in the year 1822): 
The State of Ohio had begun the process of creating a new County, here, 
(which, of course, additionally included the selection of a suitable village 
for the new 'County Seat'. And, also, at that same time (1822), the State 
had begun the process of selecting a suitable site for the “Ohio Canal”. 
(The Black River was, initially, one of the potential routes being studied.) 


Here are excerpts* from the two earliest-known Black River “village-plat” 
property-deeds, in 1823. (* from early-20th-Century official transcriptions.) 


On Feb. 7, 1823, John S. Reid sold “Lot 5” and “Lot 20” to Sophia Baldwin: 


une muna rea aout acs 20 SINE PRU Vy Ve pam a weer ane wie navor IN tne 


nd 
County of Huron and State of Ohio do give grant bargain À “Sell and convey unto her the 


said Sophia Baldwin two certain lots of land in the Town Plat of Black River beginning at a 


De anea Ban E E a T S S N 


" [Those two lots, “5” and ‘ ‘20’, would later be re-designated as “75” and ‘ ‘76”, in 1834] 
(Mrs. Sophia Baldwin was the oldest daughter of John S. Reid.) 


Also on Feb. 7, 1823, J.S. Reid sold “Lot 6” and Lot 19” to (Capt.) I Luther D D 


goara in nem pad CF WNL e VUINILOUM GAL Ve WET Sure 


ana State of Ohio do give grant bargain and sell emi convey unto him the said Luther 


oertain Lote of Lani in te ee att SA a. DER atenaing © 
in sa ae ate Of ae Amant Tat 

[ Luther, and his wife Agnes, sold those same lots in 1826, to T.H. Cobb. 
(Those two lots, “6” and “19” were later re-designated as “78” and “77”, in 1834.)] 


{Those Black River Village property-deeds are evidence that this 
village had been officially 'platted' by Feb. of '1823'. Therefore, 
the City of Lorain verifiably becomes 200-years-old, in '2023'.} 


Another early village-lot owner, was Miss Lucy Halsey, by 1825: 


Lk UT WV VIGE preoenius JIVSLL GUMU vréveuans » “Know ye may we son 
S Reid and Anna Reid wife of John Reid of the Township of Black River County of Lorain | 

& State of Ohio for and in consideration of Seventy dollars to us in nand paid by Lucy Halsey 
Sholes (otherwise called Lucy Halsey the daughter of the late widow Prudence Halsey of Por- 
tage County ) of the township and county aforesaid do gave grant bargain sell and convey | 
unto her the said Luey Halsey Sholes &c. a certain lot of land lying ani being in the town 
plat att the mouth of Black River beginning at a stake forty eight feet & a half from the 


1 west comer of = ware nouse that the said Lucy Halsey sholes is now building snenve 


Daaa mdan tra ned Pamti adv Poot tn a ntara thenee north eightedn 


[ Note that ey was not yet married when she had first contracted for that 
property; but, by the time she received her 'deed' in 1825, she had married 
Stanton Sholes, (one of the developers of Amherst village). Therefore, this 
was Lucy's own “ware house” and property, (not her husband's).] 


By the year 1828, John S. Reid's other daughters, Mrs. Elizabeth Gilmore 
and Mrs. Ann Meeker, became village-lot owners. (Their original 'deeds' 
did not specify the lot-numbers; however, in 1834, Elizabeth's one-acre lot 
was designated “Lot 81”, and Ann's one-acre lot was designated “Lot 82”.) 


